LIFE'OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON

and dinner. But the impression on our minds was ex-
traordinary; the sight of that picket at the ford, and
those ardent, happy faces, whirls in my head; the old
aboriginal awoke in both of us and nickered like a
stallion. . . . War is a huge entrainement; there is no
other temptation to be compared to it, not one. We
were all wet, we had been about five hours in the
saddle, mostly riding hard; and we came home like
schoolboys, with such a lightness of spirits, and I am
sure such a brightness of eye, as you could have lit a
candle at."1

When any special entertainment was to be given, a
dinner-party or a large luncheon, the whole family of
course set to work to see that everything was properly
done. Some saw to the decoration of the table or the
polishing of the silver, or the blending of the preliminary
"cocktail"; Stevenson loved to devote himself to the
special cleaning of what he called in the Scots phrase
"the crystal,"and his use of the glass-cloth on decanter
and wine-glasses would have rejoiced the heart of an
expert.

Nor were there wanting occasions in which prompt
action or careful and skilled investigation was 'needed.
On two successive nights the house was nearly set on
fire by a defective oil lantern, and only boxes of earth
saved it; at another time the dishonest use of red
lead upon the roof turned all the rain-tanks into so many
poisoned wells, and disabled the whole party for several
weeks.

As for the food, when there was a large household
to be supplied and a daily delivery from Apia had been

* Vailima Letters, June a8th, 1893.
138ore six, in a dashing squall of rain, to a bowl of kava
